The Reviewing Stand 


, in this issue of Virginia Cavalcade span 
Virginia’s 353 years, from the Jamestown portfolio 
in which photographer Chiles T. Larson, of WVEC- 
TV in Norfolk, creates a his 
torical illusion through con- 
temporary pictures of the resto- 
ration, to the twentieth cen- 
tury tidewater daffodil growing 
which is itself the continuation 
of a garden tradition which 
goes back to the beginnings of 
the colony. 


Chester Goolrick, of the De- 
partment of History, of Virginia 
Military Institute, has based his 
account of Bandmaster Bower- 
ing’s adventures with the Army 
of Northern Virginia primarily 
on materials found among old 
papers of his father, the late 
Chester B. Goolrick, of Fred- hae 
ericksburg. The musician’s rec- ae 
ollections of the war brings us a different facet in the 
vast literature of the conflict. 


Bowling, one of the state’s fastest-growing sports 
today, is not only an old English custom brought to 
Virginia by the first settlers, but a very ancient game, 
probably with prehistoric Stone Age and, certainly, 
with Egyptian antecedents. Helvetians of Julius Cae- 
sar’s time played a game similar to the present-day 
Italian game of Boccie. Medieval bowling at pins seems 
to have originated in religious ceremony and bowling 
as we know it was probably developed during that 


period. In England, the green of the Southampton 


Town Bowling Club was laid down in the thirteenth 
century and tradition says it has been bowled over 
ever since. 

During the Civil War, Vir- 
ginians ran the blockade by 
land and sea. In this issue, his- 
torian Jane Stubbs follows the 
hazardous wartime careers of 
five Virginians who helped sup- 
ply arms, ammunition and sup- 
plies to the Confederacy after 
Lincoln declared a blockade of 


the southern states in April 
1861. 


Even murder can be “in the 
old Virginia tradition” as it was 
in the case reviewed for us here 
by Herbert C. Bradshaw, Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Durham 
Morning Herald. His article, 
with its curious legal dénoue- 
ment, indicates that at a com- 
paratively late date the “code of honor” could be in- 
voked as sufficient justification even for murder in 
some Virginia courts. 


With a presidential election in the offing, John 
H. Moore's article on Virginia’s Populist spokesman, 
James Gaven Field, and the campaign of 1892, takes 
on added historical interest, with its cross-currents of 
political dissatisfaction with the two major parties 
which prompted organization of a third party of which 
Field was vice-presidential candidate. Field was the 
last Virginia resident to run on a national ticket with 
enough appeal to win votes in the electoral college. 
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He Didn’t 
Like “Dixie!” 


For four years Confederate band- 
master Andrew Bowering marched 
with the Army of Northern Virginia 
and it was probably he who blew the 
last Assembly at Appomattox. 


by Chester Goolrick 


throughout the South preparing to 
revive the authentic music of the Confederacy for the 
Civil War centennial had best prepare themselves — 
and their listeners — for a shock. 

Andrew Benjamin Bowering, the Confederate musi- 
cian who led the band at Stonewall Jackson’s funeral 
and who later for years was the official bandmaster 
of the United Confederate Veterans didn’t like Dixie. 
“I never played Dixie unless I was forced to,” he 
declared in an interview many years after the war 
ended. He intimated also that the Confederate Army 
as a whole shared his distaste for a tune that for 
several generations now has been virtually a musical 
synonym for the Lost Cause, yanking listeners from 
Birmingham to Boston to their feet with glistening eyes 
and lumpy throats. 

A native of Paterson, New Jersey, A. B. Bowering 
moved to Fredericksburg with his parents at an early 
age. During the war he was a member of the 30th 
Virginia Infantry, Corse’s Brigade, Pickett’s Division, 
serving for the most part as a musician and bugler. 
As his fragmentary papers reveal, he was probably the 
man who blew the last Confederate Assembly at 
Appomattox. 

The Confederate soldier’s favorite marching song, 
Bowering recalled, was the now all-but-forgotten 
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“Lorena,” with “Maryland, My Maryland” a close 
second, though Bowering objected to the borrowed 
tune of the latter. Among other Confederate favorites 
sung on the march or around the campfire were the 
now-unfamiliar “Who Will Care for Mother Now?” 
composed by Tip Smith, a famous popular musician 
of the day, and “Molly Bawn.” 

Sometime after the war, Bowering recalled some of 
the things that had most moved him during the four 
years he marched with and played for the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Of them all, the pomp attending 
the funeral of Jackson appears to have been the 
most heart-rending: 

“In the year 1863 there was a gloom resting over 
the entire South, for Stonewall Jackson was dead. 
My regiment, 30th Virginia Infantry, Corse’s Bri- 
gade, Pickett’s Division, was temporarily resting be- 
tween Richmond and Petersburg. 

“Somewhere about 2 o'clock in the morning I was 
aroused by the orderly of my Regiment to proceed to 
Richmond and report for duty to Gen. Pickett, which 
duty was to escort the remains of Stonewall Jackson 
whose body at the time was lying in state in Rich- 
mond, the capital of the Confederacy. I at once began 
my preparations, which was to equip myself with the 
very best music for that sad occasion. As I looked over 
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For four years, A. B. Bowering marched with and played for the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 


the music which I had, and | had considerable, pre- 
pared by my own hand, as we had no facilities for 
other music arrangements, I discovered that I had lost 
in the confusion of army movements, the one piece 
that I desired above all. I at once called two or three 
of my comrades to me and told them to assist me in 
the preparation of the piece which I desired. They 
did so by procuring “light-wood knots” which gave 
me the necessary light for arranging and writing up 
the parts for my band and we concluded we were 
ready to use the piece arranged, which was The Dead 
March from Saul. I thought there was no other piece 
that would be more suitable for this occasion than to 
render that classical piece composed in honor of the 
ancient hero, for one that the South claimed as their 
most respected Christian soldier. 

“We arrived in Richmond in due time, some walk- 
ing, early in the morning and others of the band riding 
on a passing hand car which took them along, and 
reported to Gen. Pickett for duty. The city of Rich- 
mond was clothed in sorrow and mourning, not only 
upon the inanimate material, the buildings, but in the 
faces, the expressions of the living, men, women and 
children which thronged its streets. The body lying 
in state in the Capitol was viewed by thousands upon 
thousands and at the appointed time we assembled 
on Bank Street with our frontly direction towards 
Main, my band, the 30th Virginia Regiment, heading 
the funeral procession. 

“General Pickett in charge rested his sword, the 
cannon boomed, the command was given and the 
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solemn strains of the Dead March from Saul mingled 
with the tears and other expressions of sorrow of 
the stricken people. I myself, as I began the melody 
at the signal of starting,—it never occurred to me 
before, nor since—my face was wet with the falling 
tears. As I glanced around at my comrades who like- 
wise were playing with sorrow, their faces also were 
wet with tears. We proceeded on our way through the 
street, through the throngs which pressed closely by 
and after halting for a little better spacing in the pro- 
cession, sympathizing ladies brought to our relief 
pitchers of water to refresh us, and in many other 
things, to alleviate their own sorrows perhaps by ad- 
ministering relief to those engaged in this sorrowment. 

“The remains of Stonewall Jackson were finally 
conveyed to the boat which bore his body to its final 
resting place and there it rests today in quiet and 
solemn peace at Lexington, Va.” 

In his last interview, Bowering remembered more 
about the funeral, his recollections possibly colored by 
the passage of years: “I have played to men standing 
against the walls awaiting the command that would 
send them to eternity, in the hospitals I have done 
my best to soothe the dying hours of the men of Vir- 
ginia, but never was I so much impressed. . . We 
played as we had never played before and in that 
march around the city there was a musician Chris 
Volanz, the brother of Adelina Patti and Aure Felto. 
My soul, how he could play the E flat cornet!” 

But the war moved on toward Appomattox and 
Bowering survived to be among the ragged remnants 
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of Lee’s Army as the Union forces closed inexorably 
in on them in the closing days: 

“In the year 1865, as the closing day of the Con- 
federacy was approaching, from April 3rd, when Rich- 
mond fell, to April 9th when Gen. Lee surrendered, 
there was one continuous battle without relaxation to 
men, or the nightly rest for the few burden-bearing 
beast that were left to us, musketry and artillery 
disappeared along the way, and through the day and 
the night, as we were, in a measure resisting the over- 
powering numbers which opposed us, our lines de- 
pleted by fallen and captured comrades, the survivors 
steadily pushed onward following the one in whom 
we all had ample confidence would lead us the best 
way, Gen. Robt. E. Lee. The fourth, fifth and sixth 
of April were memorable days, with the enemy in 
front, on the left and on the right in overpowering 
numbers, one way only left for retreat, the other three 
ways an impenetrable barrier of shot and shell. On 
the 6th of April at the close of the day when the 
firing was very severe, when the shells were bursting 
overhead, as if they were meeting and striking one 
against the other and then each in turn exploding 
and falling all over us, musketry firing, smoke, noise, 
confusion, we had no one to give a command and if 
given not to be heard. My band was under this cloud 
of fire. While standing there, nowhere to go, no possi- 
ble escape from it, the enemy pressed closely to us 
in our rear. I was informed that they were there | 
called my men to me and all but one responded, he 
was taken prisoner. We were standing then over a 
fallen comrade who was past all hope and rescue. Not 
knowing what to do I journeyed towards the setting 
sun and in possibly about thirty minutes I stood be- 
side our great commander Robt. E. Lee. He sat upon 


the horse so well known to history and even beloved 
by the South “Old Traveler,” the same composed and 
dignified man that ever characterized him both as a 
soldier and as a civilian. I stood there and in looking 
at him I gathered all of that equanimity which 
seemed to me he imparted to all who might be in his 
presence. In a few moments when I thought it was 
necessary for me to leave and as we were standing at 
the High Bridge leading into Farmville and seeing 
our men and with the intuition of a soldier walking 
over the bridge I cried with all the voice I had “Route 
Step” and we crossed the bridge and left Gen. Lee 
standing there looking at the remnant of his once 
glorious army, almost invincible as I believed it to be. 
On the other side of the river, after crossing the 
bridge, nightfall had come on, I layed down to get 
what rest I could and in the early morning on the 
7th, I was driven from my rest by the enemies guns, 
who was still the enemy which was pursuing us. This 
was the close of the celebrated battle of Sailor's Creek. 

“We journeyed on the 7th, as best we could with 
hope now almost gone. The eighth day was passed. 
I carried along with me at the time, two wounded 
men from my regiment, one of whom we lost by the 
way and the other one I succeeded in finally carrying 
him to his father and his mother. 

“On the morning of the 9th, which was a Sunday, 
as usual my band was at the head of what was left 
of my once large regiment, not less than 1,100 strong 
at the beginning of the war, the picketts on either 
side of us, right and left, were firing, a large Company 
of Federals came through our ranks bearing a flag 
of truce. In a little while we had arrived at Appomat- 
tox, and having arrived there I asked my Colonel if 


Among the Confederate soldier’s favorite marching and campfire 
songs were these three pieces. 
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I could play. He says “No”. I hung my instrument 
upon a tree and we prepared to get a little rest which 
was so much needed. In a few moments I was called 
by some officers in command, to please make the 
assemble call for services, this being Sunday morning. 
I gave that call at Appomattox Court House and 
Walter Moncure of my regiment and a citizen of 
Stafford county and an old school-mate of mine in 
the city of Fredericksburg, charged [preached] to the 
soldiers at Appomattox Court House. That assemble 
call which I played was my last note that I played 
during the war.” 

Like his fellow soldiers after Appomattox, Bowering 
began a long walk toward home. Fredericksburg, how- 
ever, fought over, burned, shelled, ravaged, was a city 
of shadows, its population homeless and dispersed. 
For Bowering, the search for his parents ended happily, 
if on an eerie note: 

“I don’t know how many soldiers surrendered at 
Appomattox, but those that were there had rifles, 
muskets stacked and their battle flags which were 
now furled were placed upon these guns as they were 
stacked. Those who bore their arms for four years and 


After the Confederate soldiers planted 
their guns the band might be “under a 
cloud of fire.” 


shouldered the hardships and vicissitudes of the winter 
and summer, had now to separate and go to their 
respective homes, if happily in many cases, they would 
find them. 

“I with one comrade and a wounded member of 
Company C, finally after several efforts, found trans- 
portation in a rudely constructed flat boat to cross 
the James river. 1 gave the ferryman a Five dollar 
note, his charge, in Confederate money. After taking 
us across the river and when we pursued our course 
down the James River, incidentally we spoke of some- 
thing to eat, which I had not had in the shape of 
bread for ten days. He said he had a pint of dried 
apples. I asked him if he would sell them to me. 
He said “yes” and I gave him the last Confederate 
money I had, a five dollar bill for the pint of dried 
apples which were consumed without the aid of any 
water, which would not have been conductive to our 
digestive organs. He landed us, finally on the other 
side of the James river and then went down the track 
which was indelibly made by Sheridan’s host in their 
raid in that section of the country, gutting the farms 
of every living thing in the shape of provender and 
destroying everything in the way of manufactures, 
particularly at Scottsville, dismantling mills and every- 
thing of that kind. 

“Finally we reached Goochland Court House and 
the first greeting that came to my ears was (This was 
the 14th day of April) the news that Lincoln had been 
assassinated. Already saddened by all of the events 
which had so recently come upon us, there was an 
additional gloom thrown around us at the news then 
received, but we passed on down the James river and 
finally reached the Capitol city of Richmond, at which 
point we were taken prisoners and held there, not 
allowing us to enter Richmond city, with a wounded 
man on our hands, whose wound we had to treat every 
morning, taking care of him as best we could in the 
fretfulness which naturally follows a wound such as 
he had received. They allowed me to send him into 
Richmond to his parents who were then there. They 
left us alone then under the care of the Federal sold- 
iers. | cannot remember how many days they detained 
us, but one day a Corporal came to me and said, “You 
may go.” I asked him where he was going and he 
said “I do not know.” He came back in a few moments, 
making me a present of eight days provision which 
I bundled up as best I could and throwing the little 
package over my shoulder I walked into Richmond 
and on my way there I got in the neighborhood of 
Jackson Hospital and there met me one of my old 
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friends of my town of Fredericksburg, Miss Anne 
Southard who shook hands with me and gave me a 
twenty-five cent note, U. S. Currency, the first I 
ever had, or ever saw. I accepted it gratefully from a 
kind old friend. I passed on and got into the city of 
Richmond with my wounded comrade and delivered 
him over to his father, Roy Jones who had a store on 
Broad street. I asked him where my Mother and 
Father were and he could not tell me; nor could I 
find out their location. He told me that possibly they 
were in Salisbury, N. C. I left him after making 
one purchase which exhausted all the money I had 
which had just been given to me, and after leaving 
him I met a former member of my band, into whose 
home by his invitation I entered. I gave him the 
eight days provision which had been given me by 
the Federal Corporal and remained with him only 
long enough to make every effort that I could to 
leave Richmond for Salisbury, N. C., stating that 
my parents were there. After two or three days efforts, 
failing each time, because they refused to let me get 
on the train, I finally jumped into a box car among 
the hay, secreting myself, I took passage for Burkeville 
Junction. Arriving, Grant’s army seemed to me to be 
assembled there, for they hallooed at me as I stood 
there, asking me where I was going, treating me re- 
spectfully. I told them I was trying to find my home. 
They said they wished they were going home, in 
response. While standing there undetermined exactly 
where to go or what to do, an officer came up to me 
and asked me where I was going. I told him I was 
going down that railroad track, all of which had been 
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destroyed by Gen. Lee and he told me to wait that 
he would go with me. I asked him if he was not on 
horse-back and he said “yes.” I told him that as he 
was on horse-back and I was on foot, that he could 
easily overtake me. It was about 12 o'clock in the 
day, the sun was warm—I was used to walking, how- 
ever—and I started on down that roadbed and I 
never ceased my walking until quite late in the night. 
No one overtook me and I quietly stretched myself 
on the up-rooted roadbed and slept and rested. 
“Arriving at Staunton river, which was to have 
been the point of assemble between Johnston’s army 
and Lee’s army but never effected, I crossed that river 
with the aid of a gentleman who came to my rescue, 
and continued my journey. Two colored men came 
to me and asked me if they could go with me, that they 
were afraid to go alone, as they had been working 
for Gen. Robt. E. Lee. They continued the journey 
with me, stopping at night, of course, they seeking 
shelter where they could and I where I could, until 
we arrived at Danville. These colored boys, grateful 
for companionship, brought me something to eat, 
thanked me for the Company, bade me good-bye, for 
they had arrived at their old home, Danville. 
“Sleeping on the suburbs of Danville that night, 
I continued my journey on towards North Carolina. I 
arrived in Greensboro, N. C. and when I got there 
the Confederate picketts still held their post of duty. 
I had hardly arrived in Greensboro before a train from 
Raleigh arrived bearing United States soldiers. What 
caused it, I don’t know, but they began a general 
fusilade, firing and fighting among themselves. Several 
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were killed and the reckless firing caused me to take 
refuge behind and in a grove of trees which gave me 
proper shelter during that disturbance. Officers of the 
company, Federals of course, soon quelled it. 
“Arriving in Salisbury about daylight, I looked 
over the small town as to how I should ascertain 
whether my parents were living there. After two or 
three inquiries, with considerable disappointment in 
my failure, I saw an old colored man, a barber and 
asked him, after describing my father, whether he had 
seen such a person. He seemed to think, finally, that 
he had and told me where that person lived. Taking 
the direction which he pointed out, I passed the sub- 
urbs of the town and went to the house with a lot 
and grounds attached, containing about five acres. I 
opened the front gate, about day, and walked in and 
the first greeting I received was from my own dog. I 
then knocked at the front door and it was opened by 
a little servant girl who exclaimed “Oh, Lord, Marse 
Andrew,” and shut the door in my face and left me 
standing there. She went back in the house, announced 
to my mother the fact. The door was again opened 
and my mother said “Why! Andrew” and shut the 
door in my face and left me still standing there. 
Finally my father came, my mother and the servant 
girl, all three, my father making a similar ejaculation, 
but this time receiving me, shaking hands and crying 
and then it was that I asked them why they shut 
the door and they said “Because we thought you 


were dead.” I said, “well no, I am not dead, but I am 
horrible to look at, I know.” My father said, “Where 
are your clothes?” and I said “these are all that I 
have.” Tattered, torn and forlorn. I asked why they 
thought I was dead. They said simply because a 
young soldier passing who took a meal with them 
said he was with you when you were killed. I then 
set down to a meal at my own home for the first 
time for four years, with my people. It is needless to 
say, with hunger and joy at being home again. 

“I then began life, to restore and re-habilitate what 
had been all lost during the war. I stayed in that good 
city until August, teaching music and doing other 
things to get sufficient money to transport my mother 
and myself, (my father having gone back to Fredericks- 
burg in the mean-time) to Fredericksburg. 

For “Professor” Bowering—the title was the honor- 
ary one bestowed on all bandmasters in those days— 
all was indeed well. He became a familiar and beloved 
figure in Fredericksburg where he served as commis- 
sioner of the revenue for forty years before his death 
in 1923. His son Benjamin, incidentally, an Army 
officer and amateur musician himself, composed the 
famous “Spirit of V.M.I.” 

Yet—the Professor didn’t like Dixie. Was it purely 
by coincidence that he waited until his closing days 
to reveal the fact? If this be treason, make the most 
of it. 


For many years Bowering was official bandmaster of the U.C.V. and 
led many Memorial Day parades. 
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Jan Heuvel, Colonial Williamsburg cab- 
inetmaker, holds biased ball and jack. 


of the bowlers’ language, when he arrived as deputy 
governor in May 1611. His subsequent decrees did 
little to encourage bowling. A swearer of “unlawful 
oaths” had a “bodkin thrust through his tongue.” An 
idler might have his rations “checkt.” There was, for 
awhile, no more bowling in the streets. 

While William Byrd II was the agent of the Colony 
in London, he often bowled at “Britwell,” the Earl 
of Orrery’s estate near Windsor and at “Petersham,” 
the Duke of Argyll’s county seat, which was equipped 
with an alley for ninepins as well as with a bowling 
green. 

In the colony, both forms of the sport were enjoyed. 
Traditionally, the Dutch had brought ninepins, or 
skittles, to New York, and the English had brought 
bowls to Jamestown, where they were played in the 
streets. But ninepins was also played in Virginia and 
was popular on the Eastern Shore in the 1630s. Of 
course, Dutch traders like De Vries may have helped 
popularize the sport there. 

One amusing incident got into the court records 
of 1636 when William Ward got into trouble because 
he played ninepins all day at John Dennis's (or 
Dunn’s) house instead of looking after Lady Dale’s 
cattle which strayed into Henry Charelton’s cornfield 
and ate his corn. 

While there is not a great deal of consistent docu- 
mentary evidence, spasmodic laws and occasional court 
records suggest that seventeenth century taverns as 
well as homes had bowling facilities. In 1681, a game 
between Robert Sharpe and Richard Raborne (or 
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Robines), at Thomas Cocke’s tavern in Varina, Hen- 
rico County, became a court case. They agreed to 
play ninepins for a stake of 400 pounds of tobacco on 
the first four games of thirty-one-up and asked young 
Thomas Cocke to keep score. He refused, because 
Raborne had been drinking. Raborne won in spite 
of his handicap, sued Sharpe, and the jury found for 
the plaintiff who had won four games out of seven. 

Bowls were mentioned in inventories of the colonial 
period. There was a set in William Parker's store, in 
Lower Norfolk. In York County records, Elizabeth 
Brook’s inventory, of 1716, included “I Sett Nine pins, 
bowl & frame, valued at 5 shillings.” Mary Hunter, an 
innkeeper at Yorktown, has ninepins, cards and a 
gaming table. 

Jane Carson, in Colonial Virginians at Play, points 
out this rarity of records of taverns equipped with 
bowling facilities and in traveler’s accounts. However, 
Daniel Fisher's Journal (1750-55), found two games 
of ninepins in progress at two ordinaries during the 
first day of a trip from Williamsburg to Philadelphia. 
At ten in the morning, he saw “a number of Planters 
playeing at Ashley's,” and, at three in the afternoon, 
just after crossing the Pamunkey into King William 
County, he saw a “great Number of People at Nine 
Pins” at Mills Ordinary. Probably outdoor alleys were 
used, similar to the one at the Raleigh Tavern, in the 
nineteenth century, where students bowled and little 
boys in the neighborhood set up the pins. 

Williamsburg had a bowling green by 1720. William 
Levingston had built a playhouse, dwelling house, 
kitchen, and bowling green on Palace Green some- 
time after 1716. 

In the spring of 1721, William Byrd noted in his 
diary that the green was in general use. On April 26, 
he “walked to the bowling green” and “gave the wom- 
an a pistole to encourage the green” before going on 
to Colonel Ludwell’s town house for the evening. On 
May 3rd and 4th, he and several other councillors 
walked by the green and, on the 5th, he lost five 
shillings bowling, then “returned to cort and finished 
the business.” 

In “The Present State of Virginia (1724),” the 
Reverend Hugh Jones wrote, “Not far from hence 


(the magazine at Williamsburg) is a large area for 


a market place; near which is a play house and good 
bowling green.” By 1741, the green had disappeared. 
“The lots and land whereon the Bowling Green 
formerly was” were sold to the City of Williamsburg 
for use as a hustings court. 
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In the spring of 1721, after his return from England, 
William Byrd laid out a bowling green at “Westover.” 
On March 16, he “began to turf the bowling green.” 
On the 24th, he “walked about the garden” to see his 
“people lay the turf.” By May 10, the green was ready 
to use in a game with the Rev. Peter Fontaine. Fre- 
quent games were recorded throughout his diaries. 

East of the mansion house at “Nomini Hall,” there 
was a bowling green, described in Fithian’s diary. 
There was a bowling green at George Mason’s “Gun- 
ston Hall” and it is very likely that there were bowling 
greens on many other plantations, but again there is 
a shortage of documentary details. 

The town of Bowling Green, in Caroline County, 
gets its name from the estate, “Bowling Green,” 
on which there had been a fine green lawn for 
bowls. The property was given to the county by 
Colonel John Waller Hoomes for a court house and 
other public buildings when the county seat was 
removed from its original site. 

Restrictive laws add evidence that bowling was a 
popular sport in the eighteenth century. In February 
1727, during the reign of George II, “An Act for pre- 
venting of excessive and deceitful gaming” and “For 
preventing the mischiefs which happen by excessive 
and deceitful gaming . . .” ruled that after April 1, 
1728, “all promises, engagements, notes, bills, bonds, 
judgments, mortgages, or other securities or convey- 
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ances whatsoever . . .” when the whole or a part was 
won by “gaming, or playing at cards, dice, tables, 
tennis, bowls, or other game or games whatsoever” 
or for reimbursing loans for gaming or betting “shall 
be utterly void, frustrate, and of none effect . . . any 
law, custom or usage, to the contrary . . . notwith- 
standing.” 

In September 1744, an act to amend the previous act 
and another one “to prevent the recovery of money 
or other valuable things, won by wagers”; and for the 
more effectual restraint of gambling at ordinaries” 
excepted “billiards, backgammon and bowles” from 
its provisions. A further act of October 1748 also 
excepted these games, plus “chess or draughts.” 

However, in October 1779, “An Act to supress ex- 
cessive gaming” included “bowles” in its provisions 
against betting. Anyone playing or betting more than 
five pounds, win or lose, was ruled incapacitated from 
holding any public office, civil or military in the 
state for two years and was liable to a fine of ten 
shillings on the pound for anything over five pounds. 
Tavern keepers who permitted betting were to be de- 
prived of their licenses and fined 100 pounds. 

An indoor adaptation of the out-door game of bowls 
was the colonial game of billiards. Billiard tables were 
almost a standard furnishing of taverns and planters’ 
homes and the game was often mentioned by travelers 
and diarists. Fithian complained in his diary of noisy 


An indoor a- 
daptation was 


the colonial 
game of bil- 
liards. 
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fellows playing billiards. It was played on an oblong 
table, surrounded by a low railing and covered with 
green baize. At one end, there was a wicket of ivory, 
called the port, and at the other a pointed ivory peg 
called the king. There were six pockets or “hazards,” 
one at each corner and one in the middle of each of 
the long sides. Two small ivory balls and wooden 
sticks something like miniature hockey sticks com- 
pleted the equipment. 

William Byrd loved billiards as well as bowls. It 
is recorded frequently in his diary. A typical entry, 
of October 3, 1709, reports: “Mr. Salle and I 
plaved at billiards again and he beat me.” 

Tradition says that the central room at “Monticello” 
was intended for a billiard room, but that before it 
was finished a state law was passed prohibiting 
billiards. 

The game of bowls as played in the 17th and 18th 
centuries was more like the French game of la boule 
which one still sees being played in the parks of Paris. 
The small round ball of white earthenware, called 
“the jack” was rolled onto the green to serve as a 
target. Players rolled their bowls in turn, trying to 
place them close to the jack. Since the bowls were not 
perfectly balanced spheres, but rather spheroids slightly 
flattened and “biased” or loaded on one side with 
lead, they could not be rolled in a straight line without 
considerable practice. An opponent’s bow] resting close 


Except for cos- 
tume and pin- 
boys, gay nine- 
ties bowling has 
a familiar look. 
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to the jack might be knocked out of the way or the 
jack itself might be moved with a skilful angle shot. 
Ninepins, or skittles—a closer relative to modern ten- 
pins and duckpins—was played in an alley, either in 
or out of doors. At first, bone pins were arranged in 
a single row. Later they were set up on a square 
frame in three rows. Players stood at an agreed dis: 
tance from the pins and cast the bowl at them. Those 
knocked over or tipped as the ball went into the frame 
were “fair pins” which scored one each. When the 
bowl bounced back from the far edge of the frame, 
the pins knocked over on the return roll were “foul 
pins,” and did not count. Skittles required an exact 
total of thirty-one points. 
Charles Cotton’s Compleat Gamester, bowling 
handbook of its day, has some familiar points: 
There is no advising by writing how to bowl, prac- 
tice must be your best tutor, which must advise you 
the risings, fallings and all the several advantages 
that are to be had in divers greens, and bowling 
alleys; all that I can say, have a care you are not in 
the first place rookt out of your money, and in the 


next place, you do not to these places of pleasure 
unseasonably . . .” 


Cotton and many others regretted the “swarms of 
rooks” frequenting public greens. He described the 
bowling scene as “a school of wrangling” with on- 
lookers heckling and losers fretting and swearing. 
Coming to his usual didactic conclusion, Cotton read 


into bowling an allegory: 
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. it is the emblem of the world, or the world’s 
Ambition, where most are short, over, wide, or 
wrong bypassed, and some few justle in to the 
mistress, Fortune! And here it is as in the court, 
where the nearest are the most spighted, and all 
bowls aim at the other. 

Mrs. Anne Ritson, of Norfolk, in her Poetical Pic- 
tures describes a Norfolk Playground, the Wigwam 
Skittle-ground, at the turn of the century, in verse: 

It’s there in winter young men go, 

To pitch the bar or quoits to throw; 

Cricket and bowls they often play, 

Wasting many an hour away. 

That the tradition continued in Williamsburg, de- 


spite decay of the green, is suggested by the Faculty 
Minutes, College of William and Mary, for February 
1, 1854, which ordered a bill of $90.65, for making 
a bowling alley, to be paid to D. S. Cowles. 

The game of ninepins had been popular in Central 
European countries from the Middle Ages. The pins 
were set in a diamond shape and by 1820 this setup 
generally had become accepted in America. However, 
by 1850 gamblers were in such control of the game. 
that most of the matches were rigged and this corrup 


Young Virginians take enthusiastic part in 
what has become a family recreation. 
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tion of the game led to its undoing in many places. 

Acts which prohibited ninepin alleys led to the ad- 
dition of the tenth pin, our present game of tenpins 
and the modern triangular setup of today. Laws and 
organizations worked together to clean up the sport. 
The National Bowling Association, in 1875, followed 
by the American Amateur Bowling Union of 1890 
and finally by the American Bowling Congress, which 
has continued since 1895, adopted a uniform set of 
playing rules and regulations, established uniform 
specifications for balls, pins, bowling alleys and equip- 
ment and took upon itself the task of supervising the 
game of tenpins in America. Today there are three 
million ABC members. The duckpin bowlers and lawn 
bowlers likewise have associations. Other forms of 
the game currently played are candlepins and fivepins, 
a “small ball” form of bowling. 

In Virginia, local preference for tenpins or duckpins 
varies so that, for example, Newport News has three 
tenpin alleys to one duckpin alley whereas Richmond 
has eight duckpin alleys to one tenpin alley at present, 
but with three more projected. From the hoodlum 
sport of the nineteenth century, bowling has returned 
to its heritage as a sport for men, women and children, 
but the “pin palace” of today is a barely recognizable 
descendant of the tavern alleys of the past, with its 
polished lanes and the automatic pinspotters which 
have eliminated the necessity for pinboys. 

Modern bowlers who visit Williamsburg can enjoy 
watching a costumed game of bowls on the green 
as the game was played in colonial days. Each Mon- 
day at 5:15, the costumed craftsmen from many of 
the colonial craft shops play the traditional old Eng- 
lish game, with biased (weighted on one side) lignum 
vitae wood bowls and a white jack, on the green. Team 
names of “Windmillers,” “Wigmakers,” “Apprentices,” 
“Old Hands,” and “Dutchmen” are among those enter- 
ing teams and one year the “Lady Milliners” had a 
team. The league rolls one afternoon a week and there 
are four players on each team. Those who want to do it 
themselves will find that Chowning’s Tavern offers 
the colonial sport for its guests one evening a week. 
Lighted cressets—wood fires in hanging wrought-iron 
baskets—illuminate the scene and craftsmen who bowl 
in the afternoon league are on hand to give instruction 
and supervision. 

Fortunately, some of the color has gone out of the 
game. The tavern games are orderly today, with none 
of the “fisticuffs,” gouging, hard language and fever- 
ish betting which brought down the wrath of many 
laws in the “good old days” of bowling in Virginia. 
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Kun the Sea Blockade 


Federal forces took Norfolk early in the Civil War, but 
Virginia blockade-runners such as Pegram, Stubbs, Whittle 


and Wilkinson brought arms, ammunition and supplies for 


the Confederacy into other Southern ports. 


by Jane Stubbs 


J OHN WILKINSON never dreamed of the adventures 
he would have when he resigned his commission in 
the United States Navy in April 1861. Until then 
his career had been following an orderly and conven- 
tional pattern. The eldest son of a United States 
Navy commodore, John was born in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, November 6, 1821. He became a midshipman 
upon graduation from the Philadelphia naval school 
in 1843. Although most of his service was shore duty, 
his assignment to make a coastal survey as commander 
of the Federal steamer Corwin proved invaluable 
experience in his later Civil War activities. 

President Lincoln declared a blockade of the South- 
ern states in April 1861. Diplomatically, Secretary of 
State William H. Seward made a mistake in urging 
the proclamation of the blockade, for it gave the Con- 
federacy recognition as a separate nation in the eyes 
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of the world instead of treating it as a rebellious seg- 
ment whose ports were closed by the central govern- 
ment. But whatever its political assets to the Con- 
federacy, certainly it did hamper the flow of supplies 
to the South. Soon President Jefferson Davis was 
commissioning steamers and cruisers to operate be- 
tween the Caribbean and the Carolina coast. These 
blockade-runners slipped by Federal frigates at night 
and stoked their burners to the full to escape. 

Private companies took advantage of the wartime 
shortages to make fantastic profits. This traffic kept 
goods on the market, but the prices became prohibi- 
tive for average civilians. Mrs. Mary Chesnut, wife of 
a Confederate officer stationed in Richmond, felt that 
blockade-runners had become a danger to the Con- 
federacy. “They are filling their pockets, and they gird 


and sneer at the fools who fight.” 
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The British merchant saw the South as an “El 
Dorado of wealth” after Lincoln’s blockade proclama- 
tion. Many companies organized in Liverpool to send 
runners between Nassau and the United States to 
exchange war supplies for cotton. The enterprise was 
so successful that certain Liverpool merchants offered 
Captain Wilkinson £2,000 in gold for each trip if 
he would leave the Confederate service. 

Unprepared for an extensive war, the Confederate 
government gradually organized a navy and a system 
of blockade-runners of its own. Virginia seceded April 
17, 1861, and most of its United States naval officers 
offered their services to the Confederate government. 
At first the navy consisted of men on shore duty, for 
ships were not available. The men spent their time 
drilling at large guns and visiting near their posts. 
“The camps resounded with song and merriment; and 
many of the young warriors were attended, like the 
knights-errant of old, by a faithful squire, who polished 
the boots, cleaned the musket, and performed other 
menial service for his ‘young master.’ ” 

Confederate officials felt their way in organizing 
the blockade-running. The government fully owned 
only three or four vessels and was part owner in 
others. Wilkinson’s negotiations for' the purchase of 
the elusive R. E. Lee show the method the govern- 
ment used in buying its own ships. In August 1862 
Wilkinson reported to the Secretary of War, James 
A. Seddon, in Richmond. He received orders to go 
to England, purchase a steamer, load her with sup- 
plies, and to return. The Secretary gave him sufficient 
funds, and he left Richmond on August 12. 
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Unload- 
ing cotton 
from block- 


ade-runners 


at Nassau, 
one of the 
Bahamas. 


Great Britain’s naval prowess made it the natural 
place for the South to go in its search for vessels. In 
London, Wilkinson paid £32,000 sterling for the 
iron steamer Giraffe which the Alexander Collie 
Line had operated as a packet between Glasgow and 
Belfast. It had a side-wheel of light-draft, and its top 
speed was thirteen and a half knots. Wilkinson brought 
the Giraffe from Glasgow to Madeira, then to Puerto 
Rico and Nassau, and finally came through the block- 
ade to Wilmington. The steamer was then christened 
the R. E. Lee and flew the Confederate flag. 

Dismantling and outfitting the blockade-runners 
required ingenuity. Wilkinson removed the Giraffe’s 
beautiful saloon and cabins and built bulkheads to 
separate the quarters from the cargo area. Most of the 
vessels were painted a dull gray so that they would be 
practically indiscernible even in the daylight at a dis- 
tance of 200 yards or more. 

Anthracite coal that made no smoke was preferable, 
but the vessels used semibituminous Welsh coal if 
the anthracite were not on hand. When running, the 
sailors covered the fireroom hatch with tarpaulin, and 
the boilers blew off steam under water. Approximate- 
ly twenty-five sailors manned the smaller ships, and 
sixty-two were aboard larger ones such as the R. E. 
Lee. 

‘The profit of blockade-running made the dangers 
and risks worthwhile. Wages varied, but captains and 
pilots might get $5,000 plus bonuses. Monthly wages 
of sailors were usually $100 in gold and $50 bounty 
at the end of a successful trip. They received their 
pay within seven days after the voyage if all went well. 
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Representatives and officers of British firms lived 
sumptuously and monopolized the market supplies. 
This is understandable when sale of arms and am- 
munition brought from five hundred to one thousand 
percent of their cost. At times companies invested 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in a single venture, 
and £60,000 sterling clear profit for a round trip was 
not unusual. These huge returns meant that a firm 
could afford to lose a vessel after two successful trips. 
Of the estimated 66 runners making regular trips 
during the war, the blockade fleet captured or de- 
stroyed forty. The profit had to be extremely high. 

Most blockade-runners carried cotton out of the 
United States and returned with “hardware,” a thin 
disguise for ammunition and arms. Quinine and mor- 
phine were important imports and at times sold for 
$1200 an ounce in Confederate currency. Other cargo 
included foods, fruits, meats, costly Chinese tea, toys, 
pairs of stays, toothbrushes, Cockle’s pills for indiges- 
tion, and, nearly always, several cases of liquor. 

Bermuda was a convenient point of exchange. It 
was a British island, and feeling against the United 
States was high especially after the Union captured 
James Mason and John Slidell, Confederate com- 
missioners, from the British ship Trent in November 
1861. St. George’s homes opened their doors to Con- 
federate officers, and Shinbone Alley dives held in- 
trigue and allure for sailors. 

“Filthy Nassau,” which Wilkinson described as 
“that haven of blockade-runners, El Dorado of Adven- 
turers, and paradise of wreckers and darkies,” shared 
in the war profit. One of the Bahamas, Nassau was 
the Confederacy’s chief depot of supplies and the 
port to which the South shipped most of its cotton. 
Nassau firms handled each cargo as if it belonged to 
a private individual and reshipped the Southern cotton 
to Europe under a British or other neutral flag. It was 
500 miles from Charleston and 550 from Wilmington, 
and its harbors were deep enough for the light-draft 
blockade-runners. 

Federal forces took Norfolk early in the war, but 
Wilmington, North Carolina, and Charleston, South 
Carolina, became favorite approaches for the runners. 
Wilkinson felt that Wilmington was suitable because 
of two possible approaches to the Cape Fear River. 
One was by New Inlet north of Smith’s Island and 
a second by the western bar south of the island. The 
captains used signal stations the Confederacy estab- 
lished along the coast for their benefit and lights 
from the coastal Confederate salt works to guide them 
into the Cape Fear and the protection of Fort Fisher. 
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The command of Colonel William Lamb at Fort 
Fisher, near the Cape Fear River, made Wilmington 
especially inviting to blockade-runners. Lamb, strik- 
ingly handsome with dark wavy hair and a small mus- 
tache and beard, was a Norfolk man. He received a 
law degree from William and Mary, but went into 
newspaper work and politics when he graduated. He 
expounded his views for the Democratic Party as editor 
of the Daily Southern Argus from 1856 to 1861. Dur- 
ing that time he served as a captain in the local militia. 
When the Civil War began, Confederate officials 
recognized his capabilities and sent him to oversee 
the expansion of the Cape Fear River defenses. 

Lamb engineered the construction of Fort Fisher. 
The erection of guns which could throw a shell five 
miles made the blockading fleet take notice and move 
further out to sea. Along the beach he built lunettes 
large enough to shield two guns apiece. They were 
in the shape of a half moon and made of sandbags 
and palmetto logs. Wilkinson and other Confederate 
captains had great respect for the young colonel. His 
batteries covered the ships as they crossed the bar 
and his troops were quick to aid grounded vessels. 


The doll, Nina, ran the blockade, with 
quinine in her head. 
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Captain Robert Baker Pegram, of Din- 
widdie County, took the Nashville 
through the blockade. 


In 1864 a British-built blockade-runner was chris- 
tened the Colonel Lamb in honor of the commandant 
of Fort Fisher. Without his fort and adjacent batteries, 
blockade-running would have had small profit. Wil- 
mington was the major Atlantic port of any size which 
deepwater ships could reach readily. Its direct rail 
connections with Richmond made it possible to get 
war materials to General Lee and his troops in north 
ern Virginia. 

Captains and officers of blockade-runners learned 
to be wily and resourceful in evading the Federal 
fleet. Captain John Wilkinson, one of the most success 
ful, was born in Norfolk, Virginia. The Virginia cap 
tain loved the adventure of blockade-running, but he 
had scholarly inclinations and avidly read Cicero, 
Virgil, and Cato. His bushy mustache and coarse, 
curly hair hanging down to his collar must have lent 


a touch of melodrama to the tense and hurried runs - 


he and his crew made. 

The best time to sail was usually at the “dark of the 
moon.” When the ships slipped into a blockaded har- 
bor, they used oars, and if any of Wilkinson’s men 
showed an open light, they were liable to death on the 
spot. At times Wilkinson braved a moonlit run. The 
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Federal fleet was usually more lax, believing no run- 
ner would risk coming in at a full moon. 

Another ruse was to send up rockets when approach- 
ing the blockaders. The Federal ships used them to 
warn the rest of the fleet of a runner. Wilkinson sent 
them up, and even if he didn’t fool the ship which 
discovered him, he baffled the others in the fleet who 
didn’t know which set of rockets to follow and fire 
upon. 

In August 1863, Wilkinson and the R. E. Lee had 
a particularly narrow escape. The coal was low at 
St. George and he took on some which was like pow- 
der and burned too fast. On the way to Nassau, a 
Federal steamer saw them and gave chase. Wilkinson 
threw most of his cotton cargo overboard and hoisted 
the sails, but his fuel gave out. Not willing to sur- 
render with the large amount of gold he had on board, 
he used the remaining cotton soaked with turpentine 
for fuel. Still the Federal cruiser gained. 

By late afternoon the cotton had choked the flues, 
and the steam was dying down. Wilkinson made 
enough smoke to envelope the R. E. Lee and veered 
off in another direction. When dark came, he finally 
lost his pursuer. The Confederates had fired the boilers 
so hard that the hot planks on the bridge almost 
blistered Wilkinson’s feet. As he stuck his bare feet 
out of his cabin window to cool them, a woman 
passenger passed, tapped his soles, and congratulated 
him on the escape. Wilkinson felt amply compensated 
for his aching feet. 

Two other Virginians used successful ruses to bring 
the C. S. steamer Nashville through the blockade. 
They were Captain Robert Baker Pegram, born in 
Dinwiddie County, and Lieutenant William C. Whit- 
tle, born in Norfolk. Northern owners had built the 
Nashville, a swift side-wheel steamer, for trade be- 
tween Charleston and New York. When she entered 
Charleston harbor after Fort Sumter’s capture. Con- 
federate authorities seized her. 

On the night of October 21, 1861, the Nashville, 
in command of Captain Pegram, ran the blockade 
out of Charleston and got to Southampton November 
21. The steamer left England in February and arrived 
outside of Beaufort, North Carolina, on February 28, 
1862. Captain Pegram found that the U. S. steamer 
State of Georgia was blockading the harbor’s entrance. 

Aware that the Nashville had a sister ship which 
ran along the coast to carry mail, orders, and wounded, 
Pegram hoisted the United States and mail flags and 
ran boldly towards the State of Georgia. The Federal 
ship lowered a boat to pick up mail. When the small 
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boat came in line of fire, Captain Pegram changed 
course, raised the Confederate flag, and steamed at 
full speed into the harbor. He personally fired one 
of the Nashville’s smaller guns at the State of Georgia 
in a parting salute, but it went only about a third of 
the way and sounded like the report of a popgun. 

At Beaufort, Pegram found the government had 
sold the ship to Fraser, Trenholm and Company, the 
overseas financial agents for the Confederacy who 
owned and operated a large fleet of blockade-runners. 
Pegram left the ship with Third Lieutenant Whittle 
in charge until the owners could claim her. When 
Burnside’s expedition captured New Bern, Whittle 
got word the Federals planned to capture the Nash- 
ville. A Captain Gooding, from another Fraser, Tren- 
holm and Company ship, agreed to pilot the Nashville 
provided that Whittle would ask to be put in com- 
mand of it if they escaped. 

Whittle loaded the ship with wood so he could burn 
her if he had to abandon her. The men could not 
wait for a new moon, and on March 17, 1862, between 
sunset and moonrise with all lights covered, they 
started. Blockaders immediately saw them and sent 
up rockets. Steaming at a full speed of fourteen miles 
an hour, Whittle headed straight for the Federal ships. 
They got out of the way but hit his pilot house and 
smokestack with two of their shots. 

The Union ships failed to follow, and the Nashville 
reached Charleston March 19. Rockets brightened 
the sky at their approach and revealed the difficulty 
of running through the channel choked with sunken 
ships. Whittle went on to Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, much to the surprise of both Confederates and 
Federals. His experience taught him that “even the 
youngest veteran should know when to run.” 

Blockade-runners continued to be successful, but 
as the blockading fleet increased from twelve to three 
hundred vessels, the risks became greater. During the 
last years of the war the Confederacy failed to replace 
burned or captured runners, and this decreased the 
volume of necessary goods and ammunition. The cap- 
ture of the Kate in 1863 shows the tenacity of the 
Confederates in trying to hold what they had. 

The Kate with Captain Stubbs of Gloucester in 
command left Nassau June 28, 1863 for Charleston 
or Wilmington. Her cargo included liquors, medi- 
cines, and cotton goods. At 4:55 A. M. July 12 the 
ship tried to enter New Inlet, North Carolina. The 
U. S. Penobscot gave chase, and the Kate ran aground 
at the end of Smith’s Island. 
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Commander John Wilkinson, of Nor- 
folk, ran the R. E. Lee through the 
blockade 21 times. 


Captain Stubbs and his crew deserted her, and the 
men on the Penobscot tried to tow her away as she 
was a new English-built iron steamer only three 
months old. Rebels on shore began to fire at the 
Penobscot, and Confederate steamers began coming 
to the rescue. The Federals shelled and burned the 
Kate, breaking the air pumps and totally disabling the 
engines. 

On July 31 the Confederates seized the Kate but 
had to abandon her at the approach of the Union 
navy. The Federals finally towed her to Beaufort in 
August, but Confederate shelling was so heavy that 
one Federal seaman was killed. The Federals had not 
destroyed the Kate as completely as first reported. 
They now planned to take her to Fort Monroe for 
repairs and further use. 

The capture of the government-owned R. E. Lee 
was another loss to the South. Under Wilkinson's 
command she had run the blockade twenty-one times, 
carrying abroad between six and seven thousand bales 
of cotton worth about two million dollars in gold. In 
October 1863 Wilkinson undertook a mission to Cana- 
da to release Confederate prisoners from Johnson's 
Island on Lake Erie. Another captain lost the Lee to 
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the Union as he was taking her back to Wilmington. 
Wilkinson continued to run the blockade until Union 
forces took both Wilmington and Charleston. When 
he commanded the Whisper, he was the only one of 
six runners leaving for Wilmington within twenty- 
four hours of each other to avoid capture. 

Captain Wilkinson’s last vessel was the Chameleon, 
and its failure ended any hope of further success. In 
December 1864 he had ‘difficulty in getting supplies 
at Bermuda. The South’s losses made officials there 
reluctant to deal with the Confederacy. The Chame- 
leon headed for Wilmington, unaware of Fort Fisher's 
fall. Wilkinson quickly turned his course to Nassau 
when he found Federals in control of the fort. 

Realizing that the army desperately needed supplies, 
Wilkinson decided to unload at Charleston. On the 
way a Federal cruiser gave chase, and the Chameleon 
ran at full speed until it lost the Federal ship. Charles- 
ton was doubly blockaded by cruisers that used to be 
at Wilmington, and Wilkinson had to return to 
Nassau. 

In January when the Federals took Charleston, 
Wilkinson knew his work was done. A Confederate 
agent tried to contact him so that he could bring the 
needed provisions up the Rappahannock River, land 
cargoes under protection of artillery there, and burn 


the ship. Wilkinson didn’t receive the message in time 
and sailed for Liverpool. He transferred the Chame- 
leon and any Confederate funds he had to Comman- 
der James D. Bulloch, a Georgia born officer who 
acted as the Confederacy’s English agent. 

Despite the number of captures blockade-running 
was perhaps the South’s most successful large-scale 
campaign. Colonel Lamb kept accurate accounts of 
ships lost at Cape Fear approaches. By the end of 
1864 he knew the Federal fleet had captured or de- 
stroyed at least sixty. Yet of the 2,054 known attempts 
to leave and enter Carolina ports between April 19, 
1861, and February 17, 1865, 1,735 were successful. 

The Confederacy’s lack of a navy was a real weak- 
ness, but blockade-runners practically wholly sustained 
the Confederate commissariat during the last two 
years of the war. One ship delivered nine hundred 
barrels of gunpowder at Wilmington. Official returns 
which President Jefferson Davis sent to the Con- 
federate Congress showed that between October 1864 
and January 1865 five hundred thousand pairs of 
shoes, eight million pounds of bacon, two million 
pounds of saltpeter, and fifty cannon came through 
the blockade. Such Virginians as Wilkinson and Lamb 
had participated in an important campaign for the 
Confederacy. 


The Federal merchant- 

man, Harvey Birch, be- 

ing destroyed by the 

C. S. war-sloop Nash- 
ville. 
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A Jamestown Portfolio 


by Chiles T. Larson 


ee 

= of the island watched the unknown ships 
climb the dark channel toward their wilderness — 
The wide-eyed Indian children hushed their lips, 
deer slipped through brush with limber quietness. 
Only the redwing blackbirds in the marsh 
kept up their singing, swaying from the sedge 
and tussocks of stiff grass. Then sudden, harsh, 
came a blue heron’s cry from the swamp’s edge. 
The sea-worn men surveyed the solitude 
of glittering water, smelled the windward pines 
and saw the land as promise of wild food, 
fish, venison, grapes forming on the vines . . .” 


Although there was no Indian village on the low- 
lying land when the settlers moored their three 
ships to the trees ashore on May 13, 1607, they were 
trespassing on a hunting and fishing place of the 
Paspaheghs. Military alertness and discipline were 
essential to survival, but strong leadership was 
lacking until Captain John Smith took command 
in 1608. 
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The triangular fort, with a “bulwarke” at each corner, was com- 
pleted about the middle of June. Four or five pieces of artillery 
were mounted within the “bulwarke.” 
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They were demiculverins which fired nine-pound balls. The fort 
enclosed about an acre of land and it extended 420 feet on the 
river side, 300 on each of the others. 


: 


The weeks between May 13 and June 22, 
when Captain Christopher Newport left 
Virginia, were busy ones. A site was cleared 
of trees and a palisaded fort begun. Within 
its walls the church, storehouse and living 
quarters, of flimsy “wattle-and-daub” con- 
struction, were begun along the first streets 
of Jamestown. 


Hunting and fishing, gathering wild fruits 
and berries, yielded the first fresh food 
supplies. Like the Indians, the hungry ad- 
venturers observed no hunting seasons or 
other regulations. The game and fish 
seemed inexhaustible—deer, wild turkey, 
many kinds of waterfowl, great sturgeon 
and incredible abundance of other fish. 
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Captain Newport assigned a third of the 
first settlers to farming and they broadcast 
seeds of English wheat. When stores 
spoiled during the hot, humid weather, 
friendly Indians brought corn. But the 
settlers developed no great enthusiasm for 
agriculture until John Rolfe’s tobacco ex- 
periments of 1612. 


The settlers brought Venetian glass beads, 
knives, bells and other trinkets to trade 
with the Indians for corn, game and furs. 
Foolishly, the settlers relaxed the regula- 
lations against trading guns and ammuni- 
tion to the Indians in return for food and 
furs, so they were able to arm themselves 
eventually with white men’s weapons. 
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Men worshipped first in the open air at 
Jamestown until the “pretty chapel” was 
built, “with a chancel of cedar and a com- 
munion table of black walnut.” The Rev- 
erend Robert Hunt celebrated the first 
Holy Communion at Jamestown not long 
after the first settlers arrived. 


The men who came to Jamestown needed 
all their faith and courage to face the 
perils of the wilderness—the continuous 
threats of death from the “seasoning” of 
the alien climate, from hunger in the 
“starving time” of 1609 and, after they 
wore their welcome out, from hostile lurk- 
ing Indians. 


— 
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Wis the Hampden-Sydney College bell rang at 
10 o'clock on the morning of Tuesday, January 27, 
1857, Professor Charles Martin dismissed his sopho- 
more Latin class as usual. As the class filed out of the 
room, he turned to his desk to enter in his notebook 
the grades of the students who had recited. Among 
the students leaving the room, a slender, but well-built 
and good-looking young man of nineteen touched a 


fellow-student on the shoulder. Ned Langhorne in- 
vited James Lawson to join him and Charlie “Bose” 
Edie, a stout six-footer of large frame and powerful 
muscle—the type of fellow who a century later would 
have been the delight of a football coach’s heart. 

Professor Martin’s recitation room was at the south- 
west corner, near the south or front door, of the first 
floor of fourth passage of “The College,” the building 
now known as Cushing Hall. The trio of students 
stepped quickly toward the north door. Langhorne in 
Lawson’s presence, reminded Edie that the night before 
Edie had called him a “damned liar” and demanded 
a retraction. Edie hesitated a moment, and then, as 
if pride had conquered in an inward struggle, refused. 
To emphasize his refusal, he struck Langhorne a 
powerful blow about the head that sent him reeling 
and repeated insulting curses as he hit him. 

As Langhorne recovered, Edie pressed him, the two 
striking at each other, Langhorne retreating, Edie 
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crowding him through the hall. Then Edie struck 
him another heavy blow that knocked Langhorne 
some six or seven feet against Professor Blair's class- 
toom door opposite Professor Martin’s. 
This time, as Langhorne recovered, he drew from 
his clothing, either his vest or his trousers—witnesses 
were not certain which—a stiletto. With this he rushed 
Edie demanding “Take it back! Take it back!” as he 
thrust the knife at Edie’s body. 
Edie made a futile appeal to Langhorne’s usually 
keen sense of honor—“I am not armed,” he protested, 
and, as one of Langhorne’s thrusts found its mark, 
“You have stabbed me to the heart.” Edie crumpled 
to the floor, then was helped up by a student, William 
Baldwin, only to fall again. 
There were several witnesses. Some students, hear- 
ing the noise of the fighting, had stopped as they were 
leaving the passage or going up the stairs. Professor 
Martin, on hearing the disorder, had come into the 
hall. He directed some to take Edie upstairs to a 
dormitory room, and Baldwin and Richard Hutcherson 
took the wounded youth to the room of a friend, C. 
H. Chilton. Professor Martin then accompanied Lang- 
horne to his room, which was in the Steward’s Hall 
nearby. Langhorne’s aunt, Mrs. Thomas Miller, was 
managing the Steward’s Hall that year. On the way 
and in Langhorne’s room, Martin heard the back- 
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ground of the tragedy. Langhorne gave the stiletto 
to Martin and explained: 

“Mr. Martin, I could not help it. He insulted me 
and he would not retract.” 

Meanwhile Chilton dispatched the college servant 
to Prince Edward Courthouse, a mile away, for Dr. 
Peyton Randolph Berkeley, one of the leading physi- 
cians of the community and a trustee of the college. 
Edie had died before the servant reached the doctor’s 
home. Dr. Berkeley found a small wound in Edie’s 
chest, a little below the left nipple; this he probed 
with a knitting needle and satisfied himself that 
the knife which made it had caused Edie’s death. He 
made no further examination or autopsy, leaving the 
body to be shrouded. When Edie’s clothing had been 
removed, two other knife wounds were noticed, one in 
the shoulder, the other near the left armpit. 

The tragedy—Hampden-Sydney’s only student mur- 
der—had its motivation in an occurrence of the evening 
before. Edie, his roommate Joseph Fuqua, and two 
other students named Wright and Gardiner were to- 
gether in the room shared by Edie and Fuqua. Another 


student, whose name was not disclosed in the testi- 
mony, came by and invited Edie and Gardiner to 
his room. The two went. Later Gardiner, and still 
later, George Wooding, came by and urged Fuqua 
to try to get Edie back to his room as he was drinking, 
but the roommate was unable to persuade Edie to 
return. After Fuqua’s unsuccessful attempt, Langhorne 
came to visit Edie. The two were intimate friends, 
often in each other’s company; after the tragedy, Lang- 
horne several times described Edie as his “best friend.” 
Fuqua told Langhorne where he thought he might 
find Edie and added that he was drunk. This informa- 
tion disturbed Langhorne, who, with Chilton, seems 
to have been much concerned over Edie’s drinking. 
Edie had joined the College Presbyterian Church not 
long before, and some, at least, of his friends wanted 
to encourage him in his new profession. Chilton had 
been trying to persuade Edie to sign the temperance 
pledge and actually got him to do so the morning he 
was killed. Langhorne thought he might be able to 
get Edie to go with him to his room in the Steward’s 
Hall for the night and sober up there. 


An old photograph of Cushing Hall where the murder took place, 
“near the south or front door, of the first floor of fourth passage.” 
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The murder took place at the foot of 
these stairs. Professor Martin’s classroom 
was to the left. 


When Langhorne found Edie, he told him he heard 
he was drunk. Edie wanted to know his authority. 
Langhorne would not tell him. Edie then called Lang- 
horne “a damned liar, a damned puppy.” Langhorne, 
intensely sensitive on points of honor, having been 
taught from childhood by his father never to take 
an insult, resented Edie’s epithets. He had the under- 
standing, however, to know that Edie had been drink- 
ing too much to realize what he was saying, so he 
told him he would call on him the next morning for 
a retraction. Edie denied that he would retract then 
or ever. 

That night Langhorne admitted to friends that the 
affair had upset him greatly. The next morning Edie’s 
friends observed that he was much perturbed also. 
After breakfast, he could not study, he could not 
concentrate enough even to read a novel. But he 
refused offers to help him patch up his differences 
with Langhorne. Though upset, Langhorne went 
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about his plans for getting a retraction with grim 
determination. After trying unsuccessfully to get a 
weapon from at least two other students, he borrowed 
a Spanish stiletto from a student, William G. Field, 
who had lent the weapon to other students on occasion. 
He also got guncaps for his pistol and possibly rifle 
bullets from Field. Langhorne was careful to arm 
himself, for he knew that Edie was physically much 
stronger than he and could easily beat him if they 
got into a fight. Thus armed, Langhorne confronted 
Edie at the end of their Latin class with his demand 
for a retraction of his abusive language of the night 
before. 

With remarkably rapidity, the machinery of the 
law was set in motion. On the information of Lawson 
and another student, Richard Hutcherson, two justices 
of the peace of Prince Edward County, who lived 
nearby, issued a warrant for Langhorne’s arrest and 
ordered his imprisonment to await examination at the 
next session of the County Court. Before night, Lang- 
horne was behind bars in the new stone jail at Prince 
Edward Courthouse, to the great distress of his aunt, 
Mrs. Miller. As he was taken from his room to jail, 
she kissed him and gave him some things to make his 
imprisonment more comfortable. 

Also on the day of the murder, Edie’s fellow mem- 
bers in the Union Literary Society convened in spe- 
cial meeting; they passed resolutions expressing “the 
deepest sorrow and distress” at the tragic death of the 
active member of their society and conveying their 
“warmest sympathies” to the “afflicted parents.” They 
appointed a committee of four to accompany the 
body to the home of Edie’s family, in Christiansburg, 
for the funeral and decided to wear a badge of mourn- 
ing for thirty days. 

News of the murder gave rise to unpleasant and 
possibly damaging gossip. Rumor alleged that disci- 
pline at the college was lax. Some surmised that a 
more vigorous exercise of authority would have pre- 
vented the tragedy. At the time, the college did not 
have a president. President Lewis W. Green had re- 
signed the year before to go to Transylvania College 
in Kentucky. The Rev. Albert L. Holliday, who had 
been chosen his successor, had died before taking 


office and the board had not yet chosen in his stead the 


Rev. J. M. P. Atkinson. Professor Martin was acting 
president that session. The gossip was so vicious that 
the students named a committee to prepare a statement 
on behalf of “the whole body of Hampden-Sydney stu- 
dents” for publication in the Farmville and Richmond 
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Beginning of the first page of evidence kept in the county clerk’s 
office at Farmville, Virginia. 


secular papers and the Central Presbyterian (Rich- 
mond). The committee declared that student conduct 
that year had been exceptionally good, that intercourse 
between the two literary societies had been unusually 
cordial, and that relations between faculty and stu- 
dents had been quite harmonious. “No foresight or 
exertion,” the statement maintained, “could have pre- 
vented the lamentable event which has astounded us 
by its suddenness almost as much as it has grieved 
us by its painfulness.” 

Langhorne’s examination before the Prince Edward 
Court took four days, February 16-19, 1857. Professor 
Martin, Dr. Berkeley, constable John J. Dupuy testi- 
fied. So did several students: Lawson, Hutcherson, 
Baldwin, William Trueheart and Robert Harper had 
witnessed the murder; Fuqua, Field, Chilton, 
Nathaniel Flournoy, David Comfort, Joseph Shelton 
had knowledge of varying aspects of the background; 
George Wooding was present when the corpse was 
shrouded; and Richard Venable had wrestled with 
both Edie and Langhorne and could compare their 
relative strength. 

The County Court sent the case to the Superior 
Court, which was scheduled to hold session at Prince 
Edward Courthouse in March. Classes at the college 
were suspended for the examination and the trial; 
students crowded the courtroom on both occasions. 
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The prosecution was conducted entirely by William 
Cabell Flournoy, Commonwealth’s Attorney for Prince 
Edward. Langhorne was defended by a battery of 
lawyers. The venerable Judge William Leigh of Halli- 
fax presided over the trial in Superior Court. Full 
records remain of the hearing before the County 
Court, including a transcript of the testimony, but 
there is no record of the trial in Superior Court. The 
record book contains the record of the session for 
March 12, 1857, and notes that the court was con- 
tinued to the next day. The next entry is for March 
18, a week later. The trial began the 13th. Flournoy 
made a strong opening speech. For the students the 
“able and eloquent appeal” of the defense was marred 
by a vituperative attack on Professor Martin. So indig- 
nant were they at what one of them called “a disgrace 
to the Virginia bar and a gross abuse of official plead- 
ing” that they called an assembly to draw up resolu- 
tions of protest. Only the insistence of Mr. Martin 
himself dissuaded them. But the defense convinced 
the jury, and it returned a verdict of not guilty. 

What particularly perplexed one of the students at- 
tending the trial, a member of the committee which 
prepared the statement designed to correct erroneous 
gossip about the college discipline, was the priority 
defense attorneys gave the code of honor over law 
and other standards of conduct. John H. Tillinghast, 
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afterward a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, could 
not understand how elders in the Presbyterian Church, 
three of whom were defending Langhorne, could 
“advocate in the presence of so many young men 
the principles of the code of honor” which had led 
one man to murder another. 

Tillinghast was not alone in his views. On March 
22, 1857, Dr. Benjamin Mosby Smith, professor of 
Oriental languages and literature in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, then located at Hampden-Sydney, 
preached in College Church a powerful sermon on 
the death of Charles T. Edie. Taking his text from 
Psalm 119:9, Dr. Smith developed his sermon around 
two principal propositions: (1) the Holy Scriptures 
furnish youth the best principles for the regulation 
of conduct; (2) the Divine aid is provided to render 
such principles efficient. He stressed the superiority 
of the scriptural standard to the code of honor and 
posed a surprising, but pertinent, comment and ques- 
tion: 

“Much of the vaunting and boasting about Vir- 
ginia principles is wicked nonsense. Conduct is praised 
as becoming, or condemned as unbecoming, Vir- 
ginians. But what will it profit men if applauded for 
pleasing Virginians, they should be condemned for 
displeasing God?” 


Observing that one of the principals in the case 
was dead and the other had been acquitted, Dr. Smith 


reminded his congregation that the terrible tragedy 
was “the result of following the teachings of men 
instead of the pure Word of God.” Noting that “the 
authors and procurors of the acquittal are not amena- 
ble to us,” the preacher warned of that day “when the 
shortcomings of this world will be supplied by the 
full metings of heaven, the errors of earthly judg- 
ments corrected by the retribution of eternity.” 

Dr. Smith’s sermon was published at the request of 
the Union Literary Society. Excerpts from it were 
published in the Central Presbyterian and other papers. 
Langhorne’s family and friends took exception to 
portions of the sermon, and his brother objected to 
Dr. Smith, both in person and by letter, accusing the 
preacher of implying that acquittal had been secured 
unfairly and improperly. Dr. Smith denied that he 
had implied any such thing, and the text of the 
sermon supports his denial. 

What led the jury to acquit Langhorne, in the face 
of the evidence that he had stabbed Edie, that he 
planned to challenge and fight him until one or the 
other fell, that he had armed himself for the fight, 
we cannot, over a century after, know for certain. 
From Tillinghast’s references, in letters home, to the 
defense counsel’s emphasis on the code of honor, we 
may conclude that the jurors regarded Edie’s abusive 
language as sufficient provocation for fighting and 
Langhorne’s action as justified in defense of his honor. 


The old Prince Ed- 
ward County Court- 
house, 1832-72, where 
the trial was held in 


1857. 
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James Gaven Field: 
Virginia’s Populist 
Spokesman 


A lanky farmer-lawyer from Albemarle 

County, who had lost a leg at the 

Battle of Cedar Mountain, Field 

campaigned as a third-party candidate 
for vice president in 1892. 


by John H. Moore 


# the early morning hours of July 5, 1892, two 
figures entered the Coliseum in Omaha, Nebraska. 
There they were greeted by a huge chorus of cheers, 
amens, and huzzahs from a throng representing all 
sections of a discontented, restless nation. Ten thou- 
sand voices swelled in unrestrained joy as these men 
made their way to the rostrum and faced a weary, but 
jubilant crowd. They were to be the standard-bearers 
of the new Populist or People’s Party. One of these 
gentlemen, James Baird Weaver of Iowa, was no 
stranger to such gatherings of malcontents and was 
making his second bid for the presidency. His com- 
panion—the new third party’s choice for the second 
highest office in the land—was a newcomer to the 
national political scene. James Gaven Field, a lanky 
Virginian who had lost a leg at Cedar Mountain, was 
a native of the same pleasant hill country that had 
produced the remarkable trio of Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe. On the same courthouse greens where 
they and other patriots had once been heard he had 
received his political baptism. Like them, he was both 


farmer and lawyer. His home, an extensive estate 
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in the eastern part of Albemarle County, lay between 
“Monticello” and “Montpelier.” Like Jefferson, whom 
he often quoted, this Virginian was seeking justice 
when he could see little but wanton injustice about 
him. At Omaha he was beginning a defense of his 
ideals, realizing well that this meant scorn and abuse 
from many former friends and associates. 

Born in Culpeper in 1826, Field had already led 
a full, exciting life: country store clerk, school teacher, 
assistant secretary to the California Constitutional 
Convention of 1849, major on the staff of Ambrose 
Powell Hill during the Civil War, Attorney-General 
of the Old Dominion under two Governors (1877-82), 
and a leading figure in state Baptist circles. At 66 years 
of age, James Field suddenly found himself thrust 
into the caldron of national affairs. Just how this came 
about needs some explanation. 

General Field—as he was called because of his rank 
in the state militia—retired from the Richmond scene 
with intentions of comfortably living out his days 
at “Breitstein,” now “Logon,” the home of Mrs. 
Fontaine Maury Watson. To this pleasant estate near 
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Gordonsville widower Field in 1882 brought his sec- 
ond wife, Elizabeth Logwood of Wytheville, an aunt 
of Edith Bolling Galt Wilson. During the 1880's Mrs. 
Wilson was a frequent visitor at the Field home which 
soon echoed to the sound of childish laughter. (Field 
had four children by his first wife who died in 1877; 
three, by his second.) 

In the rough, turbulent 1880's Field found a life 
of retired ease denied to him. He had two families 
to support and two extensive farms to maintain—his 
own and nearby “Windsor,” the home of his first 
wife’s mother. To assist his son, William, begin law 
practice, General Field took all kinds of cases. Those 
unable to pay fees worked off their debts as farm 
hands. While this experience may have helped the son, 
it was damaging to the legal reputation of the father. 
By 1890 Field’s practice, according to one observer, 
had “sorta run out.” Thus, at a time when farmers 
faced increasing difficulties, the ex-Attorney-General 
found himself to be somewhat more of a farmer than 
a lawyer. 


As his occupation changed, Field became more and 
more disgruntled with political trends. In fact, the 
outburst that came in 1892 had been smouldering for 
a long time. Even while in Richmond he had looked 
upon the Readjuster movement with some favor; and, 
had he not been in the state government might have 
become a follower of William Mahone. 

It was James Field the farmer, not James Field the 
lawyer who faced the cheering crowd in Omaha. 
Disturbed by faltering farm income, pressured by an 
ambitious young wife and the mounting costs of an 
extensive household, and irked by the inability of 
established political parties to hear the anguished cries 
of rural folk, James Gaven Field became a Populist. 
Then, in a confused flurry of voting this Gordonsville 
farmer found himself to be a candidate for the vice- 
presidency of the United States. 

Since Weaver was a Northern Union veteran, it 
was natural that the young party should turn its eyes 
southward. Field had played a prominent role in the 
hectic one-day convention and following the selection 


The present owner has restored the Indian name, “Logon,” which Thomas 


Walker gave to his “lower meadows.” Field called his farm “Breitstein.” 
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In the 1880s, Field had two families to support and two extensive farms to maintain, 


his own and neighboring “Windsor” (above), the home of his first wife’s mother. 


of Weaver had led the Virginia delegation in a tri- 
umphal march around the auditorium. These factors 
best explain the choice. Hardly known today, James 
Field is the last Virginia resident to have been on a 
national ticket with sufficient appeal to win votes in 
the Electoral College. 

The campaign which followed remains unique in 
American political annals. In some states Populists 
cooperated with one or the other of the two maior 
parties; in other regions they ploughed doggedly 
ahead under their own steam. Sometimes Southern 
Populists welcomed Negro votes; sometimes they re- 
jected them. Issues that created great emotion in 
some states failed to stir the electorate in others. Then, 
as if to climax this topsy-turvy spectacle, a former 
White House resident regained that exclusive address 
after a four-year absence. Before this occurred, how- 
ever, James Field would travel many miles, make 
scores of speeches, and feel the full wrath of partisan 
debate. 

During the fortnight after Omaha, Virginians 
searched vainly for the correct attitude toward this 
third party figure in their midst. While the Fredericks- 
burg Star praised the selection of a Southerner on a 
national ticket, most newspapers took a dim view of 
General Field’s unexpected step. The Culpeper Enter- 


prise underscored its admiration for one of its favorite 
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sons as a leader in war, religion, and law, but ques- 
tioned the wisdom of his recent decision. After all, 
the Enterprise asserted, any vote in Virginia for the 
Populists would injure only the Democratic Party. 
This obvious truth soon became the rallying cry of 
the press in the Old Dominion. 

Meanwhile, on July 15, Field informally opened 
his campaign before admiring friends and neighbors 
who gathered at “Breitstein.” He told them that “that 
man, Tom Reed of Maine,” is daily making the House 
of Representatives the laughing stock of the country 
and closed with a warning that “the People’s Party 
is the hope of the nation—the only refuge and safety— 
read your Bibles Sunday and the Omaha platform 
every day of the week.” 

A few days later Field traveled in Culpeper where 
he addressed a busy court-day audience. After depict- 
ing the economic distress throughout the nation, he 
asked if the downtrodden laborer was willing to be- 
come a slave. According to the Richmond Dispatch, 
prisoners in the county jail answered with cries of 


“No, never!” The People’s Party, Field proclaimed, 


was the pure democracy of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe. He scoffed at the hated Force Bill which 
proposed Federal supervision of elections as “a bug 
bear . . . a mere skeleton to frighten people . . .” 
That evening Culpeper citizens listened to the 
stirring words of a young Congressman from Nebraska, 
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William Jennings Bryan. The reporter for the Rich- 
mond State left the hall convinced he had heard “a 
man of destiny . . .” Bryan’s repeated visits to Virginia 
in 1892 and especially to Culpeper while Field was 
there raise some interesting questions. Bryan is re- 
ported to have marked a Populist ballot that fall and 
four years later anti-silver men were to accuse him of 
meddling in Virginia's 1893 gubernatorial campaign. 

On July 20 Field received a most unusual intro- 
duction before a court-day crowd in Hanover County. 
Julian Ruffin, grandson of the violent secessionist, 
Edmund Ruffin, said that he would welcome Weaver 
to Virginia even if that Iowa general had fired the 
shot which made him fatherless. The war was over, 
Ruffin declared, and it was time to end sectionalism. 
Field, in turn, told his listeners it was time to act. 
For thirty years rural folk had been told to “wait,” 
but days of waiting were past. 

The prime necessity, the overwhelming question 

of the times, is the impoverishment of the people 

by the destruction of the money of the people. The 
fight is between money and man, and I am for man! 

I will bow to any roval house with a man at the 

head of it, but, so help me God, I will never bow 

to aggregated wealth, headed by a shylock of Wall 

Street, but, in the words of Patrick Henry, ‘Give 

me liberty or give me death!’ 

On August 1 Field had to overcome numerous 
hecklers during a Charlottesville debate with “Parson 
John” Massey. A week later he appeared at a Lou- 
don gathering and then departed for an eventful 
two-month tour of the deep South. In his absence 
other Populists carried on the fight, but as election 
day approached more and more wavering farmers 
deserted the movement. Despite low prices, high 
freight rates, and persistent grumbling, casting any- 
thing but a Democratic ballot was treason! 

While Field addressed enthusiastic crowds in Ala 
bama, General Weaver and sad-faced, “raise more 
hell and less corn” Mary Lease invaded Arkansas. A 
Birmingham spectator who went to see this Virginian 
“rotten-egged,” came away regretting that such a pow- 
erful speaker was a Populist. There Field, who proved 
to be the new party’s best campaigner in the South, 
closed his appeal with this verse: 


All hail the power of the People’s name, 
Let autocrats prostrate fall, 
Bring forth the royal diadem 


And crown the people sovereign, all. 


After speeches in Louisiana, Field proceeded to 
Pensacola where he and Weaver formally accepted 
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their nominations. The two men then moved north- 
ward through regions where agricultural unrest had 
solid roots and expressions of discontent were much 
more common than in Virginia. In fact, according to 
Josephus Daniels, Populist rallies were the largest of 
the 1892 campaign in North Carolina—a portent of 
the upheaval soon to convulse that state. 

Billed as the first presidential candidate to visit 
that port city since Henry Clay, Weaver addressed 
a Norfolk audience on September 30. At the same 
time Lynchburg citizens interrupted General Field’s 
speech with numerous cries for Cleveland and he 
eventually left the platform in disgust. Three nights 
later a large, but essentially “curiousity-seeking” crowd 
jammed Richmond's Old Market Hall to hear the two 
Gencrals and see this Mrs. Lease. 

Weaver was refused rooms at the Exchange Hotel 
and instead stayed at Ford’s, which was on the site of 
the present State Library. There he received a number 
of callers and went out briefly for an afternoon car- 
riage ride. 


An old campaign photograph of William 
Jennings Bryan, accused of meddling in 
Virginia politics. 
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“Logon” was Field’s home, 1882-1902, but during his political years there was 
not much leisure to enjoy its comfortable house or peaceful landscape. 


At 8 p.m. Mann Page opened the Populist rally be 
fore some 1,000 spectators. On the platform with the 
candidates were Mrs. Lease, Julian Ruffin, R. V. 
Gaines, J. Thomas Goode, R. W. Harris, Walter 
Grant, H. A. Muller, John Chappell, L. L. Lynch, 
J. W. Penick, and Charles H. Pierson, editor of the 
Populist’s Virginia Sun. An ordained Anglican priest 
who had studied at Oxford and Cambridge, Pierson 
came to Virginia in 1876 for his health, but soon 
turned to writing and proved to be a very able spokes- 
man for the third party movement in the Old Do- 
minion. 

Weaver, the principal speaker, attacked the nation’s 
banking system and promised more hard money 
through the free coinage of silver. The new party, he 
said, is “a movement that touches the conscience and 
hearts of the people.” General Field presented Mrs. 
Lease whose words proved to be exactly what many 
had come to hear. Although the Dispatch admitted 
that Field himself had oratorical ability, it dismissed 
him with these words: 

The ex-Attorney-General looks like an old-time, 

well-to-do farmer and has an honest face. He wore 

a black Prince Albert coat and trousers which 

were several inches too short for him and there- 

fore exposed his socks. 

This relatively quiet visit to the former capital of 
the Confederacy essentially marked the end of the 
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Populist campaign in Virginia. Only five weeks re- 
mained until election day. While Field rested up at 
his home and Weaver continued west into Tennessee, 
all possible efforts were made to discredit the third 
party in the eyes of Virginia voters. Where was Mr. 
Lease? Why did he let his wife run around the coun- 
try discussing politics? Field, a loyal Confederate 
veteran, was attacked for having presumably ques- 
tioned in a Georgia speech the wisdom of Lee’s inva- 
sion of the North. Although this was denied, the 
insults and rumors continued. Early in November 
Richmond papers announced that the third party had 
disbanded and joined forces with the “Black” Republi- 
cans. Three days before the election a copy of a ballot 
headed by Weaver and Field and followed by valid 
Republican electors was sensationally reproduced. 
Despite such last-minute maneuvers, the Old Do- 
minion really experienced a quiet campaign. The 
reasons are obvious. While hardly ready to embrace 
Populism or desert to Benjamin Harrison, many Vir- 
ginians had little heart for Grover Cleveland. In July, 


‘1892, the state’s delegation in the House of Represen- 


tatives voted nine to one for silver, yet Cleveland was 
solidly against it. Senator John Warwick Daniel and 
others tried unsuccessfully to block his nomination 
at the Chicago convention. Failing there, these men 
conducted a lethargic campaign. 
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On election night, November 8, William Minor, 
an Albemarle County farmer, was yet uncertain about 
the outcome. To him the third party was an enigma 
and the attitude of state political leaders a mystery. 
In his very revealing diary Minor, a loyal Democrat, 
made this entry: 

Warm and clear most of the day, a fine day for 

election which took place for Prest. & V. P. & Con- 

gressmen all over the country. We had a harder 
fight than usual in our Precinct because some of 
our men have joined the 3d party or ‘People’s 

Party,’ drawn off on the question of ‘Free Silver.’ 

We may lose N. C. & Ala. to the Democrats by 

splitting our vote, while the negroes remain solid 

for Harrison, and it may elect men in Nevada & 

Colorado & one or two other small ‘Silver’ States, 

but it injures our side more than the Repn, as it 

seems to me. We cartied our precinct by 54 over all, 
the vote was some 25 short of a full one. 

Although vanquished in Minor’s precinct and in 
many, many others throughout the nation, the Popu- 
lists actually won some amazing victories. For the 
first time since 1860 a third party had votes in the 
Electoral College—22 in all. The Populists carried 
five states CColorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, and 
North Dakota) and had divided support in Oregon. 
In four other states (South Dakota, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, and Alabama) they captured more than one- 
third of the popular vote. Out of some 11,000,000 
ballots, the party received 1,041,577, and definitely 
helped to put Cleveland back into the White House. 

Here in Virginia, despite denials, there was obvious 
cooperation between Populists and Republicans. They 
supported Harrison for the presidency and third party 
men in eight of ten Congressional battles. The Popu- 
lists ran strong in the First, Fifth, and Tenth Dis- 
tricts and probably carried the Fourth in the depressed 
Southside. However, disputed election returns enabled 
the incumbent to retain a shaky grasp on his seat in 
Congress. 

In January, 1893, a reporter stopped General Field 
on a Richmond street and inquired about his defeat. 
Emphasizing that he had never expected victory, 
Field attributed the decline of his party from Septem- 
ber to November to the “lack of means” to conduct 
a state campaign. Not disheartened, he said the Popu- 
lists would definitely be a factor in elections. 

Field’s prediction proved correct. In the guberna- 
torial campaign of 1893 a third party ticket headed 
by Edmund Randolph Cocke—a member of the dis- 
tinguished family which had been host to Lee and his 
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family in the summer of 1865—captured over 38% 
of the popular vote, but went down to defeat before 
Charles Tripplet O’Ferrall. This Populist vote was, 
of course, achieved with the aid of many Republicans 
since they entered no candidate in this campaign. 

This was the crest of the third party as a separate 
movement in Virginia; but, with the endorsement of 
Free Silver and the nomination of the “Boy Orator of 
the Platte,” Populists and Democrats found themselves 
once more on the same platforms in 1896. This four- 
year flirtation with reform outside of established par- 
ties remains a rather strange twist in Virginia’s long 
history. It briefly attracted some of the Old Dominion’s 
proudest names: Beverley, Cocke, Page, Nelson, Ruf- 
fin, Harrison, and, of course, Field. 

In a transitional decade which saw more and more 
Virginians become wage earners and factory workers, 
these men dreamed of a great agricultural age. Proud 
names, lofty dreams, and high ideals could not, how- 
ever, erase from the minds of many the national 
image of the Populist as a wild-eyed rural anarchist. 
These same ideals—put forth most successfully in 1892 
by James Gaven Field—only became respectable when 
they appeared in the platforms of more established 
political parties. 


Thomas Walker’s mill is a historic land- 
mark between Field’s Albemarle County 
estates. 
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Homesick Englishmen brought with them bulbs of white 
and yellow daffodils which flourished in colonial Virginia 


gardens better than any other European flowers. 


by Ulrich Troubetzkoy 


F inst Flowers of Virginia are the daffodils which, 
in more than a thousand variations now, trace floral 
ancestry back to such old English bulbs as those of 
the yellow Trumpet Major, white Silver Bells, sweet- 
scented Jonquilla simplex and the creamy-cupped 
Twin Sisters. The bulbs, which homesick settlers 
brought with them to brighten seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Virginia, survived better than any 
other flower of European origin. Passed from neighbor 
to neighbor and garden to garden, they moved west- 
ward to create nostalgic links to remembered Eng- 
lish and tidewater gardens. 

Daffodils have been so taken for granted in Vir- 
ginia gardens, however, that their early history has 


‘suffered somewhat from a lack of the documentary 


attention given to rarer flowers. Often we can only 
assume that they are included among generalizations 
about spring flowering bulbs. We do have some rec- 
ords, of course. The first William Byrd was receiving 
bulbs from Jacob Robert, via ship from England, in 
1684. He wrote that he feared some of the seeds 
“were heated in the Hould of the ship, but very few 
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of them coming up” and advised that in the future, 
“If you send Rootes [which included bulbs} and seeds, 
you had best write on the box not to be put in the 
Hould.” 

There were few agricultural books of any sort in 
early American libraries. One of them was “The Eng- 
lish Gardener,” by Leonard Meager, published in 
London, in 1683. It includes a planting guide “for 
the furnishing of the Garden of Pleasure” which says: 
“And first I will begin with those sorts commonly 
call’d Bulbo’s, or Onion-rooted flowers, something as 
to the shape of Onions, such as Tulips, Crocus, Daffo- 
dils, &c.” Allowing for differences in climate, his 
advice sounds quite familiar today. 

Jefferson’s Garden Book, 1766-1824, takes us a 


.century further in the daffodil story. On March 30, 


1766, he noted Purple hyacinth as the first to bloom 
at “Shadwell,” followed on April 6 by Narcissus and 
Puckoon (Blood-root). By April 30, he recorded that 
Narcissus blooms were gone. Daffodils were a bright 
part of the garden plan at “Monticello.” 

In August 1787, he was writing from Paris to 
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Richard Cary, in Williamsburg: “I shall be sending a 
box of books directed to mr Wythe, in this I will put 
the seeds and bulbs which I was disappointed in send- 
ing you last year.” In February 1807, Bernard Mc- 
Mahon, notified Jefferson from Philadelphia that he 
was sending “flower-roots” and advised planting the 
bulbs in October or early November. In his own 
calendar for 1812, Jefferson wrote “take up flower 
bulbs” under May, June, July. On November 10, 1816, 
he wrote to his daughter, Martha Jefferson Randolph, 
from “Poplar Forest,” asking, “Would it be possible 
for you to make up some of the hardy bulbous roots 
of flowers as to come safely on the mule.” Daffodils 
were first on the list of which he said, “I think if 
wrapped & sowed up tight in two balls, one to come 
in each end of a wallet with nothing else in it to 
bruise them, they would come safe . . .” We may be 
sure that many unrecorded daffodils traveled in much 
the same way from Europe to Virginia and from one 
Virginia plantation to another. 

William C. Brumbach, in his book, The Romance 
of Daffodils (1959) traces the genealogy of certain 
types of daffodils to exotic sources beyond England, 
although many had been naturalized to English gar- 
dens for centuries before the first settlers brought them 
to Virginia. To the large trumpet daffodils, he con- 


Packing Gloucester 
County daffodils for 
market. 
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cedes a native English lineage. He points out, however, 
that the Mediterranean slopes and mountain meadows 
of the Pyrenees were the original home of the small- 
flowered daintier jonquils, campernelles, poet's nar- 
cissus and miniature species while the cluster-flowered 
fragrant varieties came from the Canary Islands and 
North Africa. The word “daffodil” itself goes back 
through Old French and Latin to the Greek, “aspho- 
delos.” 

Fortunately for the continuity of Virginia daffodils, 
many survive in spite of and some actually seem to 
thrive on neglect, as does the hardy Trumpet Major, or 
Early Virginia, which English colonists brought in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It can hardly 
be eliminated except by exhaustive digging. 

It is to Gloucester County’s untended fields of wild 
daffodils that the county owes its present extensive 
cultivated acreage of commercial and private growers 
alike. 

Early in the twentieth century, Charles Heath, 
visiting from New York at “Elmington,” the estate 
of author and gentleman-farmer Thomas Dixon, looked 
out over the fields of wild daffodils and got an even 
bigger inspiration than Wordsworth from its host “of 
golden daffodils.” 

“I'm tired of wasting my life,” he told Dixon. 
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“Auburn,” in Mathews County, the estate on which Charles Heath 
began his large-scale daffodil farming. 


“I’m going to buy a place here and settle down.” He convince people of the wisdom of cultivating better 
bought 300-acre “Auburn” across the river and Dixon _ bulbs. Charles Heath’s son, George, left his own busi- 
offered to show him how to raise canteloupes, but ness on the West Coast to take over in Gloucester 
Heath’s mind was on the daffodils. “If they grow when it turned out that the Dutch foreman didn't 
wild here, just imagine what you'd get if you cultivated understand how to handle the local laborers. It was 
them.” George who learned everything he could about bulb 
Heath bought fine Dutch daffodil bulbs from New farming then and is now raising more varieties than 
York importers, M. Van Waaverman & Sons, and any other grower in the country. 
after his fields got a start, he began sending samples By World War II, the restrictions on Dutch im- 
of his Virginia-improved bulbs back to them. But it ports had been lifted, but Tidewater growers continue 
was many years before the neighboring farmers took —_to carry on, because their flowers can be marketed 
Heath’s advice to plant better bulbs. They were con- in a springtime period when competition is lightest. 
tent to gather the wild daffodils and send them to the __ Even this spring, which has been a poor season, the 
Baltimore market by steamboat. daffodil business brought some $250,000 into the 
When Charles Stevenson wrote about Heath’s pio- | county. Almost everyone in Gloucester and many in 
neer venture for the Reader’s Digest in 1956, he told _ neighboring Mathews raise flowers, but only two 
how in 1926 “a worm came to Heath’s aid,” a worm __ growers raise bulbs for sale. The Dutch bulbs, accli- 
which was eating into daffodil bulbs in Holland so mated to Virginia earth, are hardy anywhere in the 
that the United States put restrictions on imports country and the flowers are large. 
which prompted the New York bulb merchants to But the traditional old Virginia daffodils have not 
send to Heath for aid. Finding that the soil in Glou- _ been forgotten in the excitement of the new big busi- 
cester did indeed grow the exceptional bulbs of which __ ness in flowers and bulbs, of which Heath has more 
Heath had boasted, they wanted to lease his land and _ than 1400 named varieties at his present plantation. 
hire him to grow their finest Dutch bulbs for them In Elizabeth Lawrence's delightful handbook, A 
under quarantine. Southern Garden (1942), she speaks nostalgically of 
The $20,000 a month payroll jingled cheerily in | White Pearl, “very large, of fine form and substance, 
many depression pockets. It became a lot easier to and pure white. Unfortunately, it is obsolete.” Mean- 
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while, George Heath has discovered and “rescued 
from oblivion” bulbs of White Pearl which were grow 
ing in an old Norfolk garden. Brumback suggests that 
the long lineage of this one goes back to the Canary 
Islands. 

The Heaths likewise have stocks of the wild-looking 
yellow Queen of Spain, whose natural habitat is the 
Pyrenees, as it is also of Angel’s Tears, one of the 
many miniatures grown by them. 

As a matter of fact, the Heaths have been perform- 
ing for Virginia’s garden heritage much the same serv- 
ice as a Dutch hospital did which kept a stock of old 
varieties going in a kind of living museum of growing 
antiquities. In spite of such efforts, unhappily, interest- 
ing varieties do get lost. (One of the new Netherlands 
series of flower stamps commemorates a lovely bicolor 
tulip, “Princesse,” which has not bloomed, except in 
horticultural prints, for several hundred years.) 

The old-fashioned naturalizing varieties of daffo- 
dils, such as Poet’s Narcissus and White Lady are in 
demand for the gardens of historic homes. The Jon- 
quilla simplex—from whose bulbs “Black Narcissus” 
perfume is made—were supplied by George Heath 
for the Palace at Williamsburg. A similar, sweet- 
scented jonquil, which blooms a trifle later, is named 
Helena for Mrs. Helen Holmes Bell, once mistress of 
“Auburn” and now of “Blythelea.” 

Daffodils grow in many historic gardens restored 
under the direction of Alden Hopkins, resident land- 
scape architect of Colonial Williamsburg. Among the 
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daffodils. 


plant materials used in the garden reconstruction at 
the 17th century Adam Thoroughgood House, on 
Lynnhaven Inlet, for example, are Narcissus (Narcis- 
sus albus plenus odoratus), Jonquils (Jonquilla cam- 
pernelli odorus regulosus), single Jonquils (Jonquilla 
simplex) and the so-called Fall Daffodil (Sternbergia 
lutea). 

In many unrestored old gardens are remnants of old 
plantings and of these the daffodils are often the most 
persistent survivors, as Caroline Baldwin Sherman 
noticed in 1927 when she visited “Ash Grove,” built 
by Thomas, the ninth Lord Fairfax, in 1780. Edith 
Dabney Sale, at about the same time, wrote of the old 
white daffodil, Lady of Leeds, which had become 
naturalized at “Tuckahoe.” 

During the nineteenth century, daffodil growers, led 
by Peter Barr and Edward Leeds in England, turned 
to hybridizing, cross-pollinating old varieties to pro- 
duce new ones with some characteristics of each 
parent plant. Two of the older hybrids at the Heath 
plantation are Salmonetta, a tall, open flower with a 
tinge of salmon in the cup, and Apricot, a small trum- 
pet with a touch of apricot. 

Today, there are probably few, if any, gardens in 
Virginia without daffodils. Certainly, in Gloucester 
and Mathews, they would be almost unthinkable. A 
boat ride along the North River, with very old land 
grant plantations along its banks, shows such planta- 
tions as “Auburn,” “Green Plains,” “Elmington,” 


“Toddsbury,” all of which have daffodil plantings. 
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On one of the oldest land grants in the section, 
“Little England,” the approach in spring is through 
large plantings of White Lady daffodils, massed on 
both sides of the road. The owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Pratt, have made important experiments 
with new varieties of miniature daffodils, for the 
Garden Club of Virginia. 

Authenticity of the Williamsburg Restoration has 
been completed by liberal plantings of old daffodils. 
Most conspicuous are the hybrid pale shallow-cupped 
Sir Watkin, early yellow trumpets, and Silver Bells. 
The latter variety makes one wonder whether the 
puzzling nursery rhyme about the garden of “Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary” might not be referring to daffo- 
dils in its line about “silver bells and cockle shells.” 

True to tradition, the Williamsburg daffodils have 
escaped from gardens to take over open lots and mead- 
ows just as their ancestors had done in England. 
Jamestown, too, in spring, is nostalgic with daffodils, 
a tangible reminder of the settlers who first brought 
them here. 

Daffodils today keep the big growers busy all year 
‘round. The Heaths, who are reputed to raise more 
varieties of daffodils than any other grower in the 
world, fill the brief winter lull with catalogue work. 
But, points out Mrs. Heath, the exhibits of blooms 
in the various flower shows are “the best catalogue in 
the world and the only true catalogue.” 

Virginia daffodils go by air to shows as far away 
as Texas, Oklahoma and New England, as well as 
to neighbor states and elsewhere in the Old Dominion. 
The Heaths say they pick for a specific date and have 
never missed a day. Sometimes they have to pick the 
daffodils out of the snow and sometimes they have 
water over their shoes, but they manage to collect and 
label the show varieties on schedule. 

Virginia daffodils are still on the move. Bulbs from 
tidewater gardens whose ancestry may go back to 
North Africa, the Iberian Peninsula, the Channel 
Islands or the Netherlands, are shipped all over the 
country. People in Mobile, Grand Rapids, Joplin or 
White River Junction may be engaged in the pleasant 
study of the Gloucester catalogues, trying to decide 
whether to try the modern white Beersheba, a trumpet 
with pointed petals, glowing Tintoretto, green-eyed 
Polar Ice, or to stick to their old favorites, the golden- 
trumpet Emperor, little sweet-scented Jonquilla simplex 
and Poet’s Narcissus, with its red-rimmed cup. What- 
ever the decision, Gloucester daffodils will be flower- 
ing all over America next spring. 
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Daffodils by the bushel are harvested 
from tidewater flower farms each spring. 
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